Oxford and its Story

partial judge, and whose summons he had refused to
obey. Also, he has added injury to insult by en-
couraging his scholars to take beer by violence in the
streets. The commissary graciously accepts his
apology and his undertaking to keep the peace in
future. The Master of the Great Hall of the
University now comes forward. Evil rumours have
been rife, and he wishes to clear his character of vile
slanders that have connected his name with those of '
certain women. He brings no charge of slander, but
claims the right' of clearing himself by making an
affidavit. This was the system of compurgation, by
which a man swore that he was innocent of a crime,
and twelve good friends of his swore that he was
speaking the truth. In this case the Master was per-
mitted to clear himself by oath before the commissary
in Merton College Chapel, and Mistress Agnes
Bablake and divers women appeared and swore with
him that rumour was a lying jade. On another
occasion the Principal of White Hall wished to prove
his descent from true English stock. He insisted on
being allowed to swear that he was not a Scotsman.
A discreditable rumour to that effect had doubtless
got abroad, without taking tangible form. But he
was, he maintained, a loyal Englishman. " It was
greatly to his credit" doubtless. Qut s* excuse, s3 accuse^
we are inclined to think in such cases. The appalling
penalties which awaited the perjurer probably gave
the ceremony some force at one time. But Dr.
Gascoigne enters his protest in the Chancellor's
book (1443) against the indiscriminate admission of
parties to compurgation. National feeling and clan
feeling ran high. Gascoigne says that he has known
many cases in which people have privately admitted
that they have perjured' themselves in public. More-
over, he added, no townsman ventures to object to a
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